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The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
oad will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who one the legacy of 
Classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 
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Notes. 


‘OUR PLEASANT WILLY.” 


It is now late in the day to argue against 
the identification of ‘‘ our pleasant Willy ”’ 
(‘ The Tears of the Muses,’ 208) with Shakes- 
peare, though this theory tempted critics from 
Dryden to J. P. Collier, who in his edition 
of Spenser recants the opinion he had ex- 
pressed in his ‘ History of Dramatic Poetry ;’ 
but, granted that Spenser is not referring 
to Shakespeare, the passage still presents 
difficulties—who is ‘‘ pleasant Willy,’’ why 
does Spenser signal him out for this special 
notice and what relation does this passage 
hear to the rest of the poem ? 

There is much to be said for the identifica- 
tion of ‘‘ Willy ’? with Richard Tarleton, the 
actor, though one would like more substantial 
evidence for this than the Cambridge MS. 


| not connected in the context, 


able authority of Halliwell-Phillips for the 
annotated Folio. ‘‘ Willy ’’ was common as 
a term of familiarity, and Spenser, who 
applies the name to the light-hearted lover 
in ‘ The Shepheard’s Calendar,’ may well 
have used it here for the famous jester. 
Tarleton’s death in 1589 had aroused con- 
siderable stir, as shown by the publication 
of ‘ Tarleton’s Newes out of Purgatory,’ and 
an allusion to the incident in a lament for 
the decay of Comedy would have been highly 
appropriate; it is exactly the kind of 
allusion we should expect the poet to have 
introduced in bringing ‘an earlier work 
up to date. 

Much difficulty and confusion has arisen 
from the persistent identification of 
‘* Willy ’’ with ‘‘ that same gentle Spirit ”’ 
of line 217. Spenser is obviously referring 
to two distinct characters. The stanzas are 
they are 


|entirely different in tone and circumstance, 
' and, as I shall endeavour to show, were 


probably written at different dates. 
‘Willy’ is an actor, 
the man whom Nature selfe had made 

To mock her selfe, and truth to imitate 

With kindly counter, under mimick shade; 

the ‘‘ gentle spirit’’ is a playwright, or 
at any rate an author 

From whose pen 
Large streames of honnie and sweete Nectar 
flowe ; 
lastly, ‘‘ Willy ’’ is described as ‘‘ dead,” 
while the ‘‘ gentle Spirit’ is only “ sitting 
in idle cell.’ 

If this theory of two references be 
accepted, many of the difficulties which have 
puzzled commentators disappear. Todd’s 
application of both references to Sidney is 
unconvincing, though Sidney might be the 
original of the ‘‘ gentle Spirit.”” Collier 
described Malone’s suggestion of Lyly as 
*‘ very absurd,’’ but there is nothing absurd 
about it if applied to the second reference 
only. Indeed there is much to be said for 
Lyly as the “‘ gentle Spirit’? when we 
remember that ‘The Tears of the Muses,’ 
like most of the ‘ Complaints,’ was written 
at least five or six years before publication. 
From 1585 till 1587, after the first flush of 
his popularity, Lyly had produced nothing, 
and might well be described as “‘ sitting in 
idle cell.’”” Spenser’s lines admirably 
describe the smooth, limpid prose of Lyly’s 
comedies, generally recognised at the time 





ef ‘ Tarleton’s Willy,’ and the question- 


as the finest development of courtly drama. 
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Todd’s suggestion of hidnay may be con- 
sidered, if appiied to the “ gentle Spirit” 
alone and not, as Todd intended, to both 
passages. The chief evidence in favour of 
Sidney is of a negative kind—the fact that 
he is not mentioned elsewhere in the poem. 
Todd considered that Spenser might be 
alluding to Sidney’s banishment from the 
Court in 1580, but this would date back the 
poem too early. The tone of melancholy 
and disillusionment contrasts strangely with 
the freshness and optimism of ‘ The Shep- 
heard’s Calendar,’ and a more likely date is 
1585 or 1586, after the first years of Spen- 
ser’s ‘“‘banishment’”’ in Ireland. At this 
period it is easy to account for his silence 
on Sidney, who had already left for the 
Netherlands but had not yet met with that 
heroic end which called forth an elegy from 
every poet. Further, there was no special 
reason for associating Sidney with the Muse 
of Comedy, whose allusion applies far better 
to the most popular comic dramatist of 
the day. 

I think, therefore, that we have good 
reason for referring ‘‘ Willy ’’ to Tarleton 
and the ‘‘ gentle Spirit’’ to Lyly. If this 
is the case, the ‘“‘ Willy’ stanza must be 
regarded as an interpolation, added just 
before publication and at least five years | 
after the original composition of the poem. 
At a first glance ‘The Tears of the Muses,’ 
unlike some of the ‘ Complaints,’ appears to 
be a composite whole, belonging to one date. 
By a regular scheme, each Muse is intro- 
duced in succession, and each speech is 
spread over nine stanzas, followed by a 
formal stanza, introducing the next Muse. 
The one exception is the speech not of 
Thalia—who makes reference to ‘‘ Willy ’’— 
but of Euterpe, who speaks immediately 
after her. In the speech of Euterpe, there- 
fore, we may expect to find an interpolation 
—a stanza transposed from the speech of 
Thalia to make room for the ‘‘ Willy ”’ 
stanza. Now it is notable that Euterpe’s 
description of Ignorance (lines 259 to 264) 

_ develops Thalia’s suggestion of 
brutish Ignorance, ycrept of late 
Out of dredd darkness of the deepe abysme, 
Where — bredd, he light and heaven does 
ea, 
and the whole stanza might be transposed, 
practically without alteration, from the 
speech of Euterpe to that of Thalia, where 
it would make as good or even better sense. 
On the other hand, lines 211 ff. quite nat- 
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urally follow line 204, carrying on the idea 
of contempt and the “laughing game,” 
while the ‘“‘ Willy’”’ stanza is a distinct 
intrusion in the sense. This suggestion of 
a transposed stanza is, of course, mere sur- 
mise, and is only offered as such; if accepied 
it lends weight to the much stronger reasons 
for believing the ‘‘ Willy”’ stanza to be 
interpolated. 

In spite of the equivocal statements of 
Ponsonbie, the printer, Spenser had 
undoubtedly revised the ‘ Complaints ’—pre. 
sumably with a view to publication—shortly 
before his departure for Ireland. The 
‘‘ Willy ’’ stanza was added, I believe, in 
the course of this revision, as a tribute to 
the dead actor; by an _ accident, which 
deceived the commentators, the new stanza 
came in close proximity to the earlier allu- 
sion to Lyly, the ‘‘ gentle Spirit” of 
Comedy, who, in 1586, appeared to have 
abandoned his art, in sheer contempt for 
the popular taste. 

Bernarp E, C. Davis. 





THE DRAMATIC WORK OF HENRY 
CHETTLE. 


V.—Loox Asovut You. 


As Mr. Tucker Brooke (‘The Tudor 
| Drama,’ pp. 341-2) has noted, this is a 
comedy of the same type as ‘ The Blind 
Beggar of Bednall-Green,’ exhibiting pre- 
cisely the same combination of historical 
fact with pure romance, the narration of 
events in the lives of royal and _ political 
personages being blended with more romantic 
elements without entirely falsifying the his- 
tory of the period in which the plot is set. 
This blend of history and romance is evi- 
dently peculiarly Chettle’s own. In ‘ The 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon,’ 
the scenes in which Chettle’s hand is most 
prominent are, as I have shown, those in 
which historical figures are introduced, and 
the same observation applies to ‘The 
Death.’ In ‘ Look About You’ we find that 
Robin Hood is again identified with Robert, 
Earl of Huntingdon, as in the ‘ Downfall’ 
and ‘ Death.’ For this identification I sus- 
pect that Chettle was responsible. 

In Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley ’ (Vol. viii), ‘ Look 
About You’ is divided into 33 scenes 
Seventeen at least (1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 33) 
shew clear traces of Chetile, of which six 
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(1, 2, 10, 15, 19 and 33) are ceil | 
entirely his. This is as far as I dare ven- 
ture on a positive pronouncement, though 
the style of many other scenes seems to point 
to Chettle. But although definite marks of 
his authorship are numerous, and 
spread over the whole play, they are not so 
continuous as to preclude the possibility of | | 
a second author. Though I incline to the ; 
view that ‘Look About You’ is wholly 
Chettle’s, it seems possible that here again 
Munday collaborated with him. 

The historical scenes, and especially the | 
speeches of King Henry, Prince John and | 
Richard, bear Chettle’s stamp most plainly, | 
though there are few characters in which it | 
is not occasionally apparent. The one | 
notable exception is in the case of the stam- | 
mering Redcap. Skink, on the other hand, | 
may confidently be claimed for Chettle. | 
He is certainly far and away the most suc- | 
cessful of our author’s comic characters that | 
has survived, and goes far to explain the | 
inclusion of Chettle’s name in Meres’s list 
of the ‘‘ best for comedy ”’ of his time. 

The parallels are as follows :—- 

(1). i, 389:— | 
Skink. A brighter gleam of true nobility | 
Shines not in any youth more than in 


ig 
‘Grissil,’ I. 1 
Tl gild that smaabii and make it shine 
With beams of dignity. 
(2). ii. 393 :-- 
Leicester. Tells in the hollow of news- | 
thirsting ears. 
‘Grissil,’? III. i. 39:— 
the wide ears | 


Of that news-loving beast, the multitude. 

‘Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 503 :— j 
the chaffy Multitude, whose ears itch for 

novelties. 
(8). ii. 396 :— 

King. Cruel Elinor, 
Your savage mother, my uncivil queen: | 
The ergs that hath drunk the purple 


| 
i 
} 
i 
| 


bloo 
Of three times twenty thousand valiant 


men; ‘ 
Washing her red chaps in the weeping | 
tears 
Of widows, &c. 
See ‘ Downfall,’ 4 
(8a). ii. 399:— i 
John. Gape, earth! challenge thine own | 
as Gloster lies; ; | 
Pity such muck is covered with the skies. | 
‘Hoffman,’ V. i. 76:— | 
5 . .gape, earth! rise, sea! 
Swallow, o’erwhelm me! Wherefore 
should I live, 
The most perfidious wretch that ever 
breath’d. 
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(4). iti. 400 :— 
Skink. I fear me I have not his heart, 
though his hand. 
‘Blind Beggar,’ III. iii. 67 :— 
Well, he may have my hand, but not 
my heart. 
John. What, shall old winter with his 
frosty jests 
Cross flow’ry pleasures? 
“Blind Beggar, IV. ii. 75:— 
Why should this frosty ice 
Clasp his cold arms about thy flow’ring 
spring? 
(6). x. 413:— 
am, ae Lupus in fabula, my noble 
See the old fox, Sir Richard Faucon- 
bridge. 
* Blind Senear? ITI. ii. 53:— 
. but lupus in fabula, here he comes. 
(7). x. 417:— 
Lady Fauconbridge. 
will embrace 
The bony carease of dismaying death 
Than ire unchaste to noble Faucon- 
ridg 
© Blind Beans IL. i. 26:— 
T’ll rather have 


But Marian rather 


Than such a _ marriage-bed, a dismal 
grave. 
| (8). xv. 430:— 
John. [I could] get sedition’s hundredth 


thousand hand, 
And, like Briareus, battle with the stars, 
To pull him om n from Heaven. 


a a IV. 63 :— 
Had I ataeeus? hands, I’d strive with 
| heaven. 
(9). xvi. 432 :— 
Lady F. To clear these doubts 


I’ll chase these mists of sorrow from my 
neart 
With the bright sun of mirth. 
‘ Downfall,’ 3; ‘ Death,’ 6. 
xviii. 437 :— 
Gloucester. ¥ am half-strangled with the 
garlic-breath 
Of rascals that exclaim, &c. 
* Hoffman,’ TIT. ii. 45:— 
Let not that beast, the multitude, con- 
front 
The majesty of me, their awful Duke, 
With garlic-breath. 
xix. 440 :— 
I love thee; but thou kill’st me 
with delay. 
‘Hoffman, V. iii. 92:— 
Tis death to quick desire to use delay. 


See 
(10). 


John. 


(12). xix. 441:— 
John. (Revenge.). 
Thy Bors shall be ‘sprinkled with the 
blood, 
bate wanton current his mad humour 
© Hoffman, ‘IV. ii. 59:— 
ea eee nimble death 


Fleets on his purple current to my heart. 
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86 :-— 


Ibid., V. 


other while 


Numbs all the currents that should com- | 


fort life. 
Ibid, II. ii. 
A heart as free and generous 
As that which e’er is fed with generous 
ood. 
(18). “xxiii. 454:— 
*Grissil,? III. i. 38:— 
. as her I rais’d 
To shine in greatness sphere. 
‘Blind Beggar,’ IV. 
Our sun of A dP 


sphere. 
(14). ial P68 — 
John. Sweet comfort kiss thy cheek. 
‘Blind Beggar,’ I. ii. 


. My vexed soul hath ta’en a solemn | 


oa 
Ne’er to kiss comfort till I be reveng’d. 


(15). xxvii. 469 :— 
Gloucester. Robin, bethink thee, thou 
art come from kings, 


Then scorn to be a slave to underlings. | 


‘Grissil,? IV. ii. 62:— 
I must, O God! I must, 
Kings, 
And low obedience for low underlings. 


must is for 


(16). xxviii. 470 :— 
R. Hood. In temples, milk-white-clothed 
quiristers 
Sing sacred anthems, bowing to the: 
shrine; | 
And in the fields whole quires of wingéd 
clerks 
Salute the morning bright and cry-} 
stalline. 


‘ Pieerce Plainness,’ C1. :— 


That morning no sooner did the forest | 


clerks chant —_ their variable 
notes . 

© Hoffman,’ I. i. hi 

clearer than the crystal morn. 


See also ‘ Death,’ 31; ‘ Downfall,’ 13. 
(17). xxviii. 470:— | 
Richard. The world would have no, 
mirth, no joy. no day, 
If from the world your beauty were | 
ge 
See ‘ Death,’ 12. 
(18). xxviii. 471:— | 
Richard. . . . let not one cloudy frown | 


Shadow the bright sun of thy beauty’s | 


light. 
* Grissil,’ ATT. . 87 :— 
That she sieht shine in beauty like the | 


And see ‘ "Death, 13: ‘ Downfall,’ 3; and 
No. 29 below. 
(19). xxviii. 474:— 
Fauconbridge. . . IT am an old man, 
sweet girl; I must be merry: 
All steel, all spright. 


See ‘ Death,’ 26. 


pga SEE inflames my blood, an- | 


Richard. Shine brightly in thy sphere. | 


a despite of guile, | 
Shall brightly shine in England’s hemi- | 


——_—, 


| | (20). 


xxix. 482 :— 

Richard. thou art met, 

Bringing such comfort unto Richard: 
heart : 

As in Be foil of war, when dust and 

The thiret of wreak, and the sun’s fiery 
heat, 

Have seized upon the soul of valiance 

To me ‘thou com’st, as if to him should 
come. 

A peery from the north, whose frosty 

Might po hime coolness in that doubt 
of death 

With me thou meet’st as he a spring 
_iInight meet, 

Cooling the earth under his toil-parch’d 

eet. 
‘Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 518 :— 


As a cool spring to those with heat 
perplex’d, 
Bf ea so comes our king. 


‘on see ‘ Downfall,’ 20. 


y 


(21). xxx. 487 :— 
Gloucester. First, through a_ crimson 
sluice, 
T’ll send thy hated soul to those black 
fiends, 


That long have hovered gaping for their 
part, 
when tyrant life should leave thy traitor 


heart. 
‘Downfall,’ II. i. 130:— 
- he headless shall 
From all the igsues of his traitor neck 
Pour streams of blood. 


And see ‘ Death,’ 28a. 
(22). xxx. 487:— 

Skink. I would have dyed 
Blackheath red with the blood of 
millions 

See ‘ Death,’ 15. 
| (23). XXXili. 493 :— 
Henry, the Elder. Suffer no marquis, 


earl, nor countess enter, 
Except their temples circled are in gold. 
“Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 502:— 
, being the last Plantagenet, who 
temples were circled with a spher 
_of gold. 
XXxiii, 493 :— 
Henry. 
Shall not be curtain’d = "the veil 0 
night, 
Ere on thy head I clap a burning crow. 
Of red-hot iron, that shall sear thy 


(24). 


brains. 

For this allusion to death by means of a 
= burning crown”? see the play of ‘ Hol: 
| man,’ especially V. i. 73:— 

[Hoffman] 
| Was by the Duke of Prussia adjudg’d 
| To have his head sear’d with a burnil 
| crown. 


and V. i. 78 





See 
(30). 
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= 
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While, with a burning crown, he sear’d | 
in twain. 

The purple veins, strong sinews, art’ries, | 
nerves 

And every cartilage about the head. 

Xxxili. 495 :— 

Queen. Great heart, we'll make you | 

lesser by a head | 

‘Blind Beggar,’ II. 30 :— 

Vl... shave sua gentry shorter by | 


(25). 


the neck, 
XXxlii. 497 :— 
Skink. . by these two terrors to mine 
enemies, that lend light to my 
body’s “es 
‘Blind Beggar,’ III. 53 :— 
(Swash, referring Po his weapon) . 
thou terror to all thieves, sleep | 
there! 
(7). xxxiii, 498 :— 
King. Look, how the furrows of his aged | 


(6). 


cheek, 
Fill’d with the rivulets of wet-eyed moan, 
Beg mercy for Earl Gloster. 
See ‘ Death,’ 33. 
(98). xxxiii. 500:— 
Gloucester. But to all you whose blood, 
fled to your hearts 
Shows your true sorrow in your ashy 


cheeks. 
‘Hoffman,’ V. 
Run my life’ ; “Hogd | comfort my troubled 


heart. 
And see ‘Death,’ 7, 36. 


(29). xxxiii. 500 :— 
Gloucester. Whoever loves me will not | 
shed a tear, 
Nor breathe a sigh, now show a cloudy 
frown. 
See No. 18. 
(30). xxxiii. 500 :— 
Henry. Now shineth Henry like the mid- 
day’s sun, 
Through his horizon darting all his, 
beams, 
Blinding with his bright splendour every 
eye, 
That stares against his face of majesty. 
Compare ‘ Death,’ 37 :— | 
Let some comfort shine on us, your, 
friends, 
Through the bright splendour of your 
virtuous life. 
‘Grissil,” III. i. 37:— 
That she might shine in beauty like the 
sun. 
(31). xxxiii. 502 :— 


Henry. I know your heart leaps at our | 
heart’s . eae 
*Grissil,’? II. ii. 
My heart avait leap with joy that her 
heart bleeds. 
XXxili. 504:— 
Henry. Off with these silks; 
ments shall be grey. 
‘Blind Beggar,’ IT. ii. 40:— 
Oft — trash; on with this seemly | | 


(32). 
my gar- | 


H. Ducpatr Sykes. 


|W. Chambers states that “ 
| dence 


| that of the Hygelac of our poem.’’ 


| in 


| 
| Grimm (1829), 


HRETHEL THE GEAT IN ARTHURIAN 
ROMANCE. 


Beowulf’s mother was a daughter of 


| Hréthel, the king of the Géats, and on p. 4 


An Introduction to the 
(1921), Professor R. 
we have no evi- 
outside ‘ Beowulf’ for Hygelac’s 
father king Hrethel, nor for Hygelac’s elder 
brothers Herebeald and MHethcyn. .. .” 
This statement is erroneous. We certainly 


of his ‘ Beowulf: 
Study of the Poem’ 


| have evidence for Hrethel—(i) in the ‘ His- 
' toria Francorum ’ 


of Gregory of Tours; (ii) 


in ‘ Biterolf’ (iii) in Domesday Book ; 


| (iv) in the ‘ Morte D’Arthur’; and (v) in 
| the ‘ Merlin.’ 
I. On his p. 2 Professor Chambers says 


that ‘‘ a piratical raid was made upon the 
country of the Atuarii . . . by a king whose 
name is spelt in a variety of ways, all of 
which readily admit of identification with 
This 
ulso is a great mistake. Not one of the 
forms of the name recorded in the different 
MSS. of Gregory of Tours, and quoted by 
Prof, Chambers, can*be identified with the 
name of Hygelac. 

The Frankish Latin form postulated by 


|O.E. Hy¥gelic (> Higilac) is Chocilaicus, 


and that we really do get in the anonymous 


'*Gesta Francorum’ of A.D. 727 as 
'“* Chochilaicus.’? But the forms in Gregory 
|of Tours present the name of Hygelac’s 


father plus aic. Recognition of ¢/t* and 


| 1l/rt scribal confusion and application of 


our knowledge thereof to the text would 


‘result as follows (the double colon stands 


for ‘‘ misrepresents ’’) :— 


ol :: el hrodolaicwm > Hrodel 
lo :: To. chlodilaichum > Chrodil 

oc :: - : chrochilaico > Chrothil 
| lo: :70, oc: : chlochilaichum > Chrothil 


The feted in Gregory of Tours clearly 
present the Gautish form of the name of 
Hrethel, se. Hraothil, plus the ending aie. 

II. In his ‘ Bibliography of Beowulf’ 
(op. cite, p. 408), Prof. Chambers lists a 
note on ‘ Beowulf in High Dutch Saga’ 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 11S. xii. 133 
(1915). In this note certain ‘references made 
‘Biterolf’ t to MHrethel (as ‘‘ Her- 


* Cp. ‘N. and Q.’ m, Ig Fe 44 (17 July, 1920). 





ony *N. and Q.’ S. viii. 517 (25 June, 
1 “ 
t V. ‘Die Deutsche Heldensage,’ by Wilhelm 


pp. 133, 135 
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thegn ’’) to Herebeald (as ‘‘ Herbort’’) and 
to Beowulf > Beowa (as ‘‘ Boppe usz Tene- 


lant’’) are enumerated, and stress is laid | 
upon the identity of relationship, in both , 
English and Continental Saga, between the | 
In addition to this, Hethcyn | 
| Hence we should get 


three princes. 


is named in the Traveller’s Lay or ‘ Wid- 


sith’; cp. ‘N. & Q.’ 11 S. vi. 201 (1912) | 
| Hradilo (the) Gout, later Ratila (the) Cout, 
Oot, Coz. 


and x. 362 (1914). 
III. The O.E, name of Hr&thel (Anglian 


Hréthel) is very rare in insular onomatics. | 
‘ Onomas- | 
only lists . 


W. G. Searle, in his admirable 
ticon Anglo-Saxonicum ’ (1897), 
one or other person who bore this name — 
sc. Redel, a moneyer, temp. Ed. Conf. But 
the name occurs unmistakeably in Domesday 
Book in what are readily recognizable forms. 
We get, inter al., (a) the strong O.E. pos- 


sessive; (b) the weak Alemannic or Suevic | 
Thus: a, | 


“* Redles ’’ (Sudfulc), ‘“‘ Redlesleié ’’ (Derby- | 


possessive; and (c) the sib-form. 


sc.), ‘‘ Redelesuuorda’’ (Nordfolc);  b, 
‘* Redlinstone ’’ (Hurvic-sc.); and ¢ ‘ Red- 
linctune ’’ (Roteland) and ‘ Ridlinketuna ”’ 
(Nordfolc). 

It will, of course, be asserted that these 
indications are nominal and not personal; 


that they cannot take rank as documentary | 


evidence for identification ; and that we have 
still no proof, apart from ‘ Beowulf,’ that 
king Hrethel was known in Britain. I 
will now prepare the way to acquire that 
proof. 

IV. 
we speak in an O.E. dialect, and as that | 
king was not an Angle, he would not have 
given his own name as Hréthel or Hrs&thel ; 
neither would he have styled himself a 
Géat. Hence it behoves us to enquire and 
learn—(i) what he would have called him- 
self and how he would have named his folk; | 
(ii) how these dialectically correct names | 
would: be presented in Welch; (iii) how the 
Welch forms would behave when passed 
down by trouvéres who had necessarily 
derived their knowledge of the matiere de 
Bretaigne from early Welch poets and 
writers; and (iv) what scribal errors would | 
be likely to intrude themselves and obscure 
the written forms received and handed down 
by Norman and Angevin scribes. The last 
three items are fundamental and_ should | 
always be borne in mind by every scholar | 
who claims to have undertaken the study of | 
our fifth century legends. — 

i. If we turn to Dr. Joseph 
“Table of the Primitive Germanic 


Wright’s | 
Vowel | 


‘styled ‘‘ King of North Wales,” 
| we must understand Wales in the North, or 
‘Cumbria, with the widest territorial mean- 


7 7 ay ‘* = = 6 99 2 
arene: sy" Meieel tee lee Domesday Book for Somerset, in ‘‘ Credelin- 


| actually 


System,’ in his O.E. Grammar (1908, p. 27); 
we shall find that O.E. é&@ and @ (Anglian 
é) respectively postulate aw and @ in Old 
Icelandic; and ow and a@ in Old High Ger- 
man. In the latter dialect Germanic th 
became d, and then, in some dialects, ¢. 
in Old Icelandic 


Hrathil (the) Gaut and in Old H.G. 


ii. An Old Icel. ‘‘ Hrathil (the) Gaut,” 
when adopted by early medizeval Welchmen, 
would become Cradil y Gaut. This phrase 
presents c for Gmc. h, according to phonetic 
rule: cp. Old Welch camm, catu and Cuno, 
the cognates of O.E. hamm, heathu, and 
Hun. The d between vowels was a soft th: 
cp. the late Prof. Strachan’s ‘ Introduction 
to Karly Welsh’ (1909), p. 3, par. d. The 
vowel ‘‘y’”’ is the definite article, and it 


represents an older ‘‘i.’’ 
iii. Now Cradel actually appears in 
Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ wherein he 


is one of the eleven kings who were ruling in 
provincial Britain in A.D. 459, and who 
opposed the election of Arthur to the office 
of Dur Bellorwm. He is called ‘‘ Cradel- 
ment ’’ and ‘‘ Cradelmas,’”’ and I will ex- 
plain -ment presently. Cradelment is 
by which 


ing that can be attached thereto. The name 
‘* Cradil’’ in its Welch form is recorded in 


This presents the Suevic 
Hredelin > Hrddilin, 
The correption 


cote,’’ near Bath. 
or Alemannic form 
the possessive of Hridilo. 


‘or shortening of d@ is usual in compound 


place-names, and transmitted i - infection 
is regular in both Welch and Alemannic. 
iv. The scribal errors we may expect to 
find are those which would severally be due 
to c/t* and g/u/|! confusion. These are 
quite frequent. Hence the Old Welch 
Cradil i (or y) Gaut might be expected to 
reach us in such erroneous forms as Cradil- 
iuant, -mant, mans; and Tradil y uaut, 


| -uaunt, ete. 


v. Now in the Middle English romance of 
‘Merlin,’ the activities of a king who 1s 
named ‘ Tradilyuaut’’ and 
‘‘Tradilyuaunt ’? therein, and who was one 
of the earliest enemies of King Arthur, are 
several times referred to. Moreover, he }s 
styled ‘‘ King of Norgalles,’’ even as 


|| Cp. ‘N. and Q. 12 S. viii. 517 (1921). 
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“ Cradelment,’’ also Arthur’s early enemy, | 
iscalled King of North Wales by Malory, as | 
This form ‘“ Tradilyuaut ”’ | 


we have seen. 
(with 7’ :: C and u :: g) indicates Cradil y 
(aut, i.e., Hr&thel the Géat, 
father of Béowulf. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND BIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE..--XVIII. 


(See ante, pp. 9 (wv. refs.), 44, 83, 126, 167, 


209, 247, 287). 

His Descendants through the Rev. Jasper 
Peck.—-Jasper, fourth son of the Rev. Ken- 
rick Peck and Mary Ditcher his wife (see 
ante, p. 289), was born 12 Feb., 1805. On 
1 June, 1822, aged 17, he matriculated from 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he took his 
B.A. in 1826 and his M.A. in 1830 (Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’). Following his 


father into the church, he was for a time | 


eurate of Woodborough, and afterwards of 
Chippenham. 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, and was put 
in charge of a congregation at Frome, and 
later at Bath. In 1851 he was moved to 
London, where he died on 20 Nov., 1853, 
being buried at Widcombe Cemetery, Bath. 
On 21 June, 1831, he married at Potterne, 
Wilts., Eliza Coppendale (born 22 Oct., 
1810), fourth daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Awdry, M.A., Vicar of Felsted, Essex. She 
was first cousin to Henry Goddard Awdry 
aforementioned (see ante p. 289), whose 
brother, Sir John Wither Awdry, married 
her sister, Sarah Maria Awdry. She died 
in 1881, and was buried at Widcombe Ceme- 
tery, having had issue five sons and six 
daughters, all marrying except one son. 
Three of these children married children of 
John Bate Cardale (1802-77), founder of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and two married 
children of Christopher Heath (1802-76), 
who was minister of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in Gordon Square. The following 
isa record of the five sons and _ their 
families :— 

I, Jasper Kenrick Peck, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barr.-at-law; borin 24 Mch., 1832; died 27 July, 
193; buried at East Finchley; married, 4 Oct., 
1860, at Cath. Ap. Ch., Gordon Square, Mary, 


dau. of Christonher Heath, abovementioned. of 
%, Gordon Sauare. She was born 28 June, 1837, 


and died 19 Feb., 1909, being buried at East 
Finchley, having had issue: 
1. William Awdry Peck, of Lincoln’s Inn, 


barr.-at-law, born 6 Aug., 1861; married 20 Aug., 
194, at St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, 


the grand- | 


He then hecame attached to | 








Frances Ellen Van Heythuyzen, widow of A. B. 
aoa a= dau. of William Budd, of Bristol, 
“Jasper born 17 July, 


M.D 

2. Jasper Leslie Peck, died 
3 Aug., 1864; buried at East Finchley. 

3. Henry Cecil Peck, born 11 Sept., 1865; M.A. 
Univ, Coll., Oxford; died unmarried 3 Jan., 
1897; buried at East Finchley. 

4. Edward Francis Peck, of 24, Blomfield 
Road, London, W.; born 27 Mch., 1867; married 
6 Jan., 1909, at Cath. Ap. Ch., Paddington, Eliz- 
abeth Mary Christian, youngest dau. of James 
Armstrong, of 120, Sutherland Avenue, London, 
W., and has issue: (1) Oliver Jasper Peck, born 
23 Jan., 1922; (1) Mary Idonea Peck, born 
15 Jan., 1913, (2) Penelope Evelyn Peck, born 
6 June, 1914, (3) Eleanor Christian Peck, born 
5 Feb., 1916, and (4) Sarah Elizabeth Peck, 
born 2 Mch., 1918. 

5. John Herbert Peck, Major in Indian 
Army; born 23 Nov., 1868 ;married, 20 Dec., 1901, 
at Sagaing, Upper Burma, Margaret Jane Ada 
dau. of Edward Batt, of Upper Norwood, and 
has_had issue: Jasper Augustine Peck, born 
14 July, 1905, and Joan Mary Peck, born 15 
Oct., 1902, who died 4 Sept., 1904, and was buried 
at Quetta, India. 

6. Philip Reginald Peck, born 1 July, 1874; 
died 11 Feb., 1884; buried at East Finchley. 

7. Arthur Kenrick Peck, of the Federated 
Malay States Civil Service; born 13 Feb., 1876; 
died 11 June, 1911; buried at Kuala, Lumpur; 
married, 16 Feb, 1907, at Penang, Jeannette 
Kathleen, dau. of Benjamin M. Osborne, of 


Bowrah, N.S.W., and had issue: Geoffrey 
Osborne Peck, born 23 June, 1908. 
8. Ambrose Maynard Peck, Captain, R.N. 


D.S.0.; born 24 Oct., 1877; married 22 Anl., 1908, 
at Horrabridge, Devon, Dorothy Agnes Henn- 
Gennys, dau. of Adml. Sir Robert Hastings 
Harris, K.C.B., of Yelverton, Devon. 

9. Charles Geoffrey Peck, born 21 Oct., 1879: 
died 15 Feb., 1884; buried at East Finchley. 


1 Beatrice Mary Peck, born 13 Dec., 1862; 


married, 8 Aug., 1894, at Cath. Ap. Ch., Pad- 
dington, George Charles Gardiner, of 10, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, London, solicitor, and has 


issue: (1) Geoffrey Baring Gardiner, born 8 Oct., 

1896, (2) Paul Wrey Gardiner, Lieut., Manchester 

Regt., born 13 Apl., 1898. killed in action, 27 
May. 1918, (3) Kenrick Jasper Gardiner, born 
27 May, 1909; (1) Margaret Eleanor Gardiner, 
born 15 May, 1895, married, 15 Jan., 1919, at 
Cath. Ap. Ch., Paddington, Godfrey George 
Armstrong, M.C., of Madras and S.M. Railway, 
and has: Godfrey Paul Armstrong, born 23 Apl., 
1920, (2) Elizabeth Beatrice Gardiner, born 
22 Jan., 1902 

2. Margaret Agnes Peck, born 6 Aug., 1870. 

3. Alice Evelyn Peck, born i June, 1872. 

II. William Awdry Peck, born 14 Jan., 1835; 
died 3 Feb., 1857, unmarried. 

Ill. Kenrick Peck, of Bathampton, Bath, and 
of the Middle Temple, barr.-at-law; born 4 June, 
1836; died 17 Feb, 1907; buried at Widcombe 
Cemetery, Bath; married, 23 Oct., 1862, at Sur- 
hiton, Elizaheth Jane (born 9 Mav. 1838), eldest 
dau. of Rev. Thomas Marriott-Dodington, of 
Horsington House, Temple Combe, Som. She died 
Feb.. 1910, and was buried at Widcombe Cemetery, 
Bath, having had issue: 

1. Kenrick Eyton Peck, of Devonport, 
citor: born 8 May, 1866. 

2. Eustace Marriott Peck, of the Royal Irish 
Rifles; born 27 Feb., 1868: died 16 Mch., 1896, 
unmarried; buried at Gorey. Jersey. 

3. Godfrey William Peck, Surgeon, R.N.; born 
91 Aug., 1869; died 28 Aug., 1898, unmarried; 
buried at Malta. 


soli- 
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4. Jasper Owen Peck, of London, solicitor; 
born 6 Sept., i871; married, 16 July, 1900, at 
Cath, Ap. Ch., Gordon Square, Marion, dau. of 
Henry '‘arbut, of Liverpool, and has issue: 
(1) Jasper Godfrey Peck, born 26 Apl., 1901, 
(2) Richard Eyton Peck, born 20 May, 1905, and 
(3) Hugh Peck, born 24 Mch., 1907. 


5. Francis Leslie Peck, of New Zealand; 
born 12 Aug., 1873; married, 31 Aug., 1910, 
Fanny, dau. of -- Drew, and has: argery 


Elizabeth Peck, born 27 Mch., 
1. Margery Elizabeth Peck, born 15 Mch., 1876. 
IV. Philip Peck, of Randolph Road, Maida 
Hill, London, W.; B.A., Wadham Coll., Oxford; 
born 10 Aug., 1845; married, 3 Mch., 1881, at Cath. 
Ap. Ch., Paddington, Margaret Ursula, dau. of 
Miles Charles Seton, of Treskirby, Cornwall, by 
the Hon. Mary Ursula, his wife, dau. of William 
Leonard, 2nd Viscount Sidmouth. Mrs. Philip 
Peck was born 16 Feb., 1849, and died 31 Dec., 
1916, and was buried at Paddington Cemetery, 
having had issue: 

1. Leonard Jasper Peck, M.C., of Finance 
Dept. of India; born 2 May, 1884. 

2. Humphrey Peck, D.S.C., Capt... R.M.A.; 
born 26 July, 1886; died 9 Feb., 1922, unmarried; 
buried at Gibraltar. 

3. Basil Miles Peck, Pay Lt. Comdr., R.N.; born 
9 June, 1888; married Margaret Ormsby, dau. 
of William H. B. Wells, of Melbourne, 20 Sept., 
1913, at Cath, Ap. Ch., Melbourne, and has 
issue: (1) Rodney Miles Peck, born 28 Nov., 1917, 
(2) Philip Basil Peck, born i7 Aug., 1922; (1) 
Dorothy Margaret Peck, born 10 Nov., 1914, 
(2) Cynthia Mary Peck, born 21 July, 1916. 

1. Ursula Maud Peck, born 10 July, 1882. 

V. Awdry Peck, of 15, East Castle Street, 
Bridgnorth, Salon, M.A., Wadham Coll., Oxford; 
M.R.C.S., Eng.; L.R.C.P., Lond.; born 5 Aug., 
1847; married, ist, 30 Dec., 1875, at Albury, Sur- 
rey, Christina Louisa (born 3 Jan., 1849), youngest 
dau. of John Bate Cardale (see above), of Cook’s 
Place, Albury. She died 19 Oct., 1877, and was 
buried at Yalding, Kent, having had issue: 

1. Leonard Awdry Peck, born and died 
18 Oct., 1877; buried at Yalding, Kent. 

1. Christina Naomi Peck, born 4 Nov., 1876; 
married 18 June, 1907, at Bridgnorth, William 
Leonard Dickson, of Brighton, Sussex, son of 
David Scott Dickson, of Edinburgh, W.S., by 
the Hon. Frances Sophia, his wife, dau, of 
William Leonard, 2nd Viscount Sidmouth, and 
has had issue: (1) David Awdry Dickson, born 
25 Apl., 1908, died 14 July, 1914, buried at 
Brighton; (1) Frances Christina) Dickson, born 
1 Aug., 1910, (2) Helen Margaret Dickson, born 
28 Dec., 1916. 

Awdry Peck married 2nd, 11 Aug., 1833, at Gor- 
don Square, London, Emily Grace Ethel, eldest 
dau. of David Henry Owen, Senior Registrar of 
H.M. Court of Probate, Somerset House, and has 
had further issue: 

(2) Reginald Awdry Peck, born 1 July. 1885, 
died 3 Dec., 1885; buried at Marylebone Ceme- 
tery, Finchley. 

(3) Michael Awdry Peck, of Toronto, Canada; 
born 18 July, 1887: married, 9 June, 1914 at 
Toronto, Edith. dau. of Sherlock Sherlock- 
Hubbard, of Toronto, and has issue: (1) Edith 
Jocelyn Peck, born 28 Oct., 1915, (2) Norah 
Katherine Peck, born 11 Aug., 1922 

4. Richard Awdry Peck. of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Co., born 30 Nov., 1890; married, 7 June, 
1916 at Fayal, Azores. Helena Maria, dau. of 
José Coelho de Magalhaes, of Faval. 

5. Geoffrey wdry Peck, Lieut., R.N. 
(retired): born 27 May, 1897. 

2. Barbara Peck, born and died 14 June, 
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1884; buried at Marylebone Cemetery, Finchley, 
3. Nor Cicely Peck, born 4 Sept., 1889. 

4. Geraldine Ethel Peck, born 18 Feb., 189; 
married, at Chelsea, Gerald Thomas Edward 
Cockerill, Assistant Paymaster, R.N. (retired), 
of Frodingham, Wembley Park, Middlesex, and 
has issue: (1) Anthony Gerald Cockerill, and 
1) Rosemary Geraldine Cockerill. 


AteyN Lyett Reape. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
Near Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 





“Tommy ’’=Foop: Or1ein or Use.—The 
word ‘‘ Tommy,” in popular parlance, has 
various meanings. Perhaps to-day, owing 
to its having been brought so prominently 
forward in the Great European War, it is 
most frequently used as a designation of the 
private soldier in the British Army. 
Amongst other meanings assigned to it in 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ are the 
following: — ‘‘ A simpleton; an uneasy 
conscience; a loaf of bread; bread and 
cheese ; the last of a batch of girdle cakes; 
a small wrench; a small spade for excavat- 
ing narrow bottoms of under drains, etc.” 
As a term used for food it is, of course, not 
confined to any one county, though perhaps it 
is so used in Staffordshire more frequently 
than elsewhere. During nearly twenty years 
which I spent in that county (at Stoke-on- 
Trent and Wolverhampton) I frequently 
heard it, e.g., ‘‘ There ain’t a bit o’ tommy 
in the cupboard.” 

William Cobbett, in his ‘ Rural Rides’ 
(1824-31), describing a journey taken in 
Staffordshire in 1830, writes :— 

In the iron country of which Wolverhampton 
seems to be the centre . . . the truck or tommy 
system generally prevails. ... I have made 
enquiries with regard to the origin, or ety- 
mology, of this word tommy, and could find 
no one to furnish me with information. It 
is certainly like so many good things to be 
ascrl 
at Chatham barracks, in the year 1783, we had 
brown bread served out to us twice a week. 
And for what reason God knows, we used to 
call it tommy. And the sergeants when they 
called us out to get our bread used to tell 
us to come and get our tommy. Even the 
officers used to call it tommy. Anyone that 
could get white bread called it bread; but 
the brown stuff that we got in lieu of part 
of our pay was called tommy; and so we used 
to call it when we got abroad. When the 
soldiers came to have bread served out to 
them in the several towns of England, the 
name of “tommy ” went down bv tradition: 
and doubtless it was taken up and adapted 
to the truck system in Staffordshire and else- 





where. 


to the army; for when I was a recruit | 
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— 


The author of ‘ Rural Rides’ may be | 
right in his surmise as to the general dis- | 
tribution of the word, but it gets us no, 
nearer to its origin. It might be suggested 
that its use for food in the army may have | 
sme connection with Tommy, or Thomas | 
Atkins. But, as we learn from the ‘ Oxford | 
Dictionary,’ that familiar name for the | 
typical private soldier in the British Army, | 
which arose out of the casual use of Thomas | 
Atkins in specimen forms given in the official | 
regulations, first appeared in 1815; whereas 
Cobbett speaks of ‘‘ tommy ”’ as the general | 
term for brown bread in the army in 1783, 
or more than thirty vears earlier. 

The only suggestion that I can make is as | 
to whether it can possibly be derived from 
the Latin word tomacula, sausage, or mince 


meat. Perhaps, however, this may be too 
recondite a word. It is used by Juvenal, 
‘Sat.’ x. 355. 


I have heard it suggested by a man of 
learning, and that seriously and not as a 
joke, that it may owe its origin to 
“tummy,”’ the little child’s way of pro- 
nouncing stomach. 

(Rev. Canon) Jas. M. J. FLetcHer. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


LETTER oF Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT 
[1790( ?)].—The following letter was written 
by Mary Wollstonecraft, while governess in 
Lady Kingsborough’s family, to ‘‘ Mr. 
Johnson. bookseller,’? of London. 

Sir—When I had the pleasure of seeing you, , 
if I mistake not, you mentioned to me, that | 
Mrs. Barbauld intended undertaking a new 
plan of education. I wish to hear some par- | 
ticulars about it, and know not any person, 
whom I could apply to, for the necessary in- 
formation, but yourself. Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
lady Kingsborough’s stepmother, has an only 
son, of course a great favourite. She has | 
deliberated so long about the method she) 
should adopt for his education the season is 
almost passed away. Some place must then 
be determined on immediately; and she has 
requested me to make some enquiries for her. | 
A public school is objected to—nor would she 
wish him to reside in London. on account of 
the air, which country people lay great stress | 
on. Money is not an object as he has an inde- | 
Pendant fortune. She would give a hundred, | 
or even more, a yea®, if he could be placed | 
Ia respectable family, a Clergvman’s would | 
be preferred. I will just describe the kind of | 
situation she wishes for. A well regulated | 
family, and a few other pupils; but above all | 
that her son might frequently be in company 
with his tutor, as his temper is violent and | 

is mind not cultivated. She is a good sort | 
of woman, and more anxious about his heart | 
than head—and particularly desirous that sen- 


timents of religion should be fixed in his 
mind. Mr. Hewlett I know had some inten- 
tion of undertaking a similar plan; but I 
have not heard anything of it. I should be 
much obliged to you, if you would inform me 
directly, if Mrs. Barbauld or Mr. Hewlett 
have actually carried their plan into execu- 
tion. and I should be very glad if you would, 
as soon as convenient, send me a dozen of Mr. 
Hewlett’s spelling-books, for Lady K., His 
sermons, and Charlotte Smith’s poems, and a 
few Copies of my little book, if it is published. 
Let them be directed to me at Viscount Kings- 
borough’s, Dublin. 

As I mentioned to you, previous to my de- 
parture, that I entered on my new way of 
life with extreme regret—I am vain enough to 


| imagine you wish to hear how I like my situa- 


tion. A state of dependance must ever be 


| irksome to me, and I have many vexations to 


encounter, which some persons would term 
trifling. I have most of the negative comforts 
of life—yet when weighed with liberty they 
are of little value. In a christian sense I 
am resigned—and contented; but it is with 
pleasure that I observe my declining health, 
and cherish the hope that I am hastening to 
the land where all these cares will be for- 
gotten. 
I am Sir your’s Respectfully 
Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT. 
Mitchelstown, Dec. 5th. 


Ricuarp H. THornton. 
244, 24th St., Portland, Oregon. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 


| sent to them direct. 


A Dustin Prracy.—In the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ at the account of Mrs. Frances 


|[Chamberlaine] Sheridan written by Fraser 


Rae, it is stated that her ‘ History of 
_Nourjahad ’ was ‘‘ published in the year 
| after her death ’’—London, 1788. Watt’s 


‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ Pt. I, vol. ii., 
p- 851, and Allibone, ii., 2077 agree on the 


same date. Mrs. Lefanu’s ‘ Memoirs of 
/ Mrs. Frances Sheridan’ (1824), say that 
‘Nourjahad’ was published “after the 


death of the author ’’ (pp. 294-296). 

However, I have before me a copy whose 
title page reads as follows :— 

The History of Nourjahad. By the Editor 
of Sidney Bidulph. Dublin: Printed for 
P. Wilson, J. Murphy, W. Sleater, D. Chamber- 
laine, J. Potts, J. Mitchell, J. Williams, and 
W. Colles, M.DCC.LXVII. 

This copy is paged from 1-222; pages 1 
(the half-title) and 2, being a preliminary 
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leaf; page 3 being the title page; page 4 
being blank; page 5 being the first page of 
the narrative; and pages 1-5, inclusive, 
being unnumbered. 

In the first place, was the ‘ History of 
Nourjahad’ actually published in Dublin 
twenty-one years earlier than any biblio- 
graphers have hitherto imagined? The 
number of years’ difference would militate 
against such an assumption, as would also 
the testimony of the Lefanu ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Was perhaps this bookseller, D. Chamber- 
laine, whose name appears on the title page 
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as one of the group for whom the Dublin | 


copy was printed, a distant relative of Mrs. | 


Sheridan, who secured the manuscript 
through her father the Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlaine, or her grandfather Sir 
Walter Chamberlaine? (See ‘D. N. B.,’ 
including Errata volume). This assump- 


Philip | 
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original issued by Newberry (Brit. Mus, 
Cat., 8vo., 1207, c. 3 (5.) ), or to determine 
if the British Museum copy listed in the 
Catalogue as 12mo., 1767 (O. 17987) ‘‘ By 
the Editor of Sidney Bidulph ’’ be iden- 
tical with the one which I have consulted. 
I should, therefore, appreciate it if 
‘N. & Q.’ devotees would go over the range 
of possibilities which I have enumerated and 
discover whatever they may be capable of 
apposite application to this problem of a 
pre-dated Dublin piracy. 
ELsripce Cosy. 

Fort Benning, Ga., U.S.A. 

Captain Rousre.—When Thomas Gage, the 
author of the ‘New Survey of the West 
Indies,’ was returning from Central America 


|in the year 1637, he relates how 


tion is also unlikely to be sound, for a multi- | 


tude of reasons. 


In the second place, was the date of the! 
Dublin copy, ‘‘ M.pcc.LxviI.’’, a mere typo- | 


graphical error? Probably not! It was the 
custom of the Dublin booksellers to pirate 
books out of London very promptly on their 


we entered into the Haven of Carthagena, 
and stayed there for a space of seven or eight 
days, where I met some of my countrymen, 
their prisoners, who had been taken at sea by 
the Spaniards, and belonged unto the Island 
of Providence, among whom was the renowned 
Captain Rouse and about a dozen more, with 
whom I was glad to meet. (‘ New Survey,’ 
2nd Ed. 1655, p. 199). 

Any references to Captain Rouse and his 


exploits would be greatly appreciated. 


appearance. The printer’s mistake that. 
would transform ‘‘ M.DCC.LXxXxVIII’’ or | 
‘* M.DCC.LXxxIx ’’ or ‘‘M.pccxc’’ into the 


very unusual one. It would have required 
the omission of too many letters to have been 
merely accidental. 

In the third place, if the book was actually 
first printed in London in 1788 and thence 
pirated into Dublin with a deliberately fal- 
sified date on the title page, is there any 
evidence that that fact attracted attention ? 
The narrative was well-known and 
popular. It had several other editions 
within a score and a haif of years. 
rendered the compliment of translation into 
foreign languages. Possibly in some con- 
temporary correspondence, in some period- 
ical or newspaper of the time, in some jour- 
nal, in some memoirs, in writing, there is 


a reference to the matter, or to similar 
piracies and falsifications of the same 
period. 


For some years I have been collecting data 
concerning Dublin piracies of this period, 
but I have come upon no parallel case. At 
the present moment I am distant from satis- 
factory library facilities, so ask the aid of 
your readers. I am not even able, just now, 
to examine a copy of the London, 1788, 


very | 


It was | 





date that does appear would have been a | Wanted, some particulars 


G. R. G. Conway. 


SLAVE - TRADER. — 
of a Captain 
Jenkins, who made a fortune in the slave 
trade about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and lived in Liverpool. 
W. M. WrttrraMs. 

[Our correspondent might usefully refer to 
12 S. ix. 279.] 

Ros Roy MacGrescor.—Has the exact date 
of his birth and death ever been ascertained. 
He is said to have died about 1738. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Rd., Hove, Sx. 


SHaw Pepicree.—John Shaw, waggon 
proprietor, of Warrington, married Eliza 
Powell. They had five sons and _ three 
daughters. He had a brother, Joseph, of 
Academy Place, Warrington. They were 
glassmakers. Any particulars wanted. How 
were they related to the Shaws of Liverpool? 
Has the family died out? 

E. E. Core. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Witiram Evans’s ‘ Pretatis LacnryMat.’ 
--This work saw light of publication, 1602. 
Dates and place of hirth and death year of 
author, if ascertainable desired. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


CapTAIN JENKINS, 





1923. 
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Device Boox —I possess an octavo volume 
of which the title page reads as follows :— 
Knight’s | Gems | or | Device Book | Second 
Edition | London | Published by J. Williams, 
Charles St. Soho C. Tilt Fleet St. | Sold by 
Simkin & Marshall Stationers Ct. Akerman & 
Co | Strand & all Booksellers &c. 

In the centre of this page is a miniature 
engraving of a cupid standing on the back 
of astag which is being led by another cupid, 
subscribed ‘‘ The Triumph of Love.  En- 
graved on steel by Thomas Dick.” No date 
appears throughout. The book contains no 
ketter-press, but consists of 85 pages each 
containing five or six miniature engravings 
about the size of a shilling. These engrav- 
ings, most of which have descriptive titles 
in French and English, illustrate proverbs, 
puns, phrases such as ‘“‘ Here’s to ye”? (man 
drinking), ‘‘ Be thankful’’ (cornucopia), 
and the like; sporting scenes, mythological 
figures, etc. A few are hieroglyphical. At 
the end of the book are several pages of 
specimens of alphabetical letters (Roman, 
Italic, Greek, etc.), monograms, crests and 
coats of arms. 

I shall be grateful for an explanation of 
the raison d’etre of this book, and any fur- 
ther relevant information. 

G. M. Marston. 


“ PuarRE”’ oR ‘‘ PHayRE’’ (See ante p. 


warrant for the execution of Charles I, a 
facsimile of which is in my possession, is 
addressed 


To Collonell ffrancis Hacker Colonell Huncks | 
nant Colonell Phayre and to every | 
q em. 


The spelling of the name is certainly not | 
Phaire in this document, and I should be ; 
much interested to know whether the name | 
appears as Phaire or Phayre in the majority | 
of the original documents actually examined | 


reasons for adhering to the spelling Phaire 
throughout his article. 
Artuur FH. Puayre. 


CHILDREN’s CARRIAGES: 


vas first called a ‘‘ perambulator.”’ 
S. J. Sewext. 





143 footnote).—I beg to point out that the | 





[The earliest quotation in the ‘N. E. D.’ for 
** perambulator ” in this sense is from a letter 
of Miss Yonge’s, dated Oct. 1, 1857 (C. Coler- 
idge’s ‘ Life and Letters’): “ Then little Con- 
stantia Wood arrived driven up in a peram- 
bulator.’’] 


Roapsipe Stong, BaucHurst, Hants. — 
Can anyone tell me anything about a curious 
old stone which used to stand in the bank 
of a road at Baughurst, Hants? When I 
stayed there as a child, many years ago, I 
was instructed by my nursemaid, a_ girl 
from the village, to decorate the stone with 
flowers. Next time I came I was told that 
a horse had shied at the stone, and the rider 
been killed. Quite lately I heard the same 
story of the horse shying and the man (in a 
cart this time) being killed. The stone is 
now broken, and part is lying in the ditch 


opposite to where it used to stand. It seems 
to me to be a conglomerate of flint and 
gravel. (I am not a geologist). Can it 


have been a sacrificial stone, and was that 
why I was told to put flowers on it? Would 
that account for the stories of the men being 
killed ? or did the horses shy because human 
sacrifices had once been offered on it? How 


idid such a stone get there? and are there 
| others like it in Hampshire or elsewhere? 


| Tuckerman, in his 


I shall be very glad if my questions can be 
answered. H. L. A. 


Portrait or Louris XVI By Stuart.— 
‘ Book of the Artists; 


| American Artist Life’ (N.Y., 1867, p. 108) 


|; makes the statement: 


Stuart, having passed some time in Dublin 


; and Paris, prosperously occupied, he executed 
| in the latter city a portrait of Louis XVI. 


I have not been able to find any account 
of the painting of this portrait; whether it 
is now in existence or not; where it went; 
nor where it is at present. Can some reader 


by Mz. Wexpty, or, if not, what are his| give me any information concerning it, or 
| refer me to some authority ? 


EDEN. 


, 


‘* Prners ’’ aT YORK, SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


PERAMBULATORS. | TURY.—Looking through a list of tokens cur- 
—What is the origin of the name “‘ Peram-_ rent at York in the years 1665-1670, I notice 
bulator,”” and when were children’s carriages | that four of the issuers are designated 
frst used? I have discovered that the Duke | ‘‘ Piner ” or ‘‘ Pinner.”’ 
ot Devonshire possesses a child’s carriage | was the calling indicated? If they manufac- 
which was made in 1780, and this is, I | tured and sold brass pins such as we know (or 
believe, the oldest in existence. But I have | something like them), four makers seems a 
failed to trace the date when such a carriage | large proportion of persons in a sufficient 
| way of business to issue tokens in the York 
‘of the period. 3 


What at that time 
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Masonic Mretines, Uxsripes, circa 1828.|ing a cap with two long cock-pheasant 
—A Masonic Encampment of Knight Tem- | feathers on the left side; he *s clothed in a 
plars used to meet at the King’s Arms Inn, | loose yellow leather jacket (the right pocket 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, circa 1828. I should | bulging, with some object protruding from 








be very much obliged for any information 
regarding them. The meetings were dis- 
continued after one ‘‘ Rothwell,” left the 
district. Who was Rothwell? 
Water G. CROMBIE. 
69, Beulah Hill, 8.H.19. 


BooxsinpDERS.—What are the dates of 
R. Storr, Grantham, and J. lI’aulkner, 8, 
Queen Street, Little Tower Hill, London ? 

C. S. 


Courts or Recorp.—In the recent issue | 


of Civil Judicial Statistics there is a return 
of proceedings in Borough Courts of Record 
and other inferior civil courts. 


there were no proceedings during the year 
1921. 
many years past in the Clitheroe, Colchester, 
Lancashire, Nottingham, Ramsey Court of 
Pleas and Southwark Courts. In 1883 
the Act to reform Municipalities abolished 
forty-two ancient courts of record, but about 
150 still exist. Recently, congratulating a 
friend on his appointment as a Recorder, I 


was able to inform him that the Borough | 
was | 


had an old Court of Record which 
revived by a famous advocate. Can someone 
inform me where there is a complete list of 
the existing Courts of Record? 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

‘To GET THE WIND tpP.’’—This 
signifying ‘‘ To get frightened,’’ appears to 
have come into use among our 
during the war, and I have been unable to 
learn that it was used prior to that. Is 
anything known as to its origin? I have 
heard that years before that boys used 
‘‘ windy,’’ in the sense of ‘‘ cowardly.” 

F. R. Cave. 

[At 12 S. x. 415, Mr. J. S. Freeman, writing 
on ‘ English Army Slang,’ says “ ‘ Getting the 
wind up’ did not at first imply cowardice or 
fear, but apprehension or a fluttering emotion. 
When the phrase became common, it lost its 
fine signification and meant frightened.’’] 


Picture or Avrtotycus: ACTOR AND 
ARTIST WANTED.—Can any reader identify, 
from the following description (given to me 
by a lady in the country) of a picture of 
Autolycus in ‘ A Winter’s Tale,’ both the 
actor delineated, and the painter of the por- 
trait? The character is represented as wear- 


It is men- | 
tioned that in certain courts (names given) | 


No proceedings have been taken for | 


phrase, | 


soldiers | 


it); his legs and feet are bare, with rough 
bandages round the ankles; and he leans on 
| a stick held in the left hand. 

| J. R. 


| JoHanNES Gopurnus.—I have a copy of 
| Caesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries etc. which belonged 
|to my father, the late Rev. F. L. Osler, 
M. A. Cantab., when reading for his degree 
at Cambridge, 1832-5, The only.part of 
| the title page which remains, runs “(. 
| Julii Caesaris Quae LExtant:  Interpre. 
|tatione Et Notis: Illustravit Johannes 
| Goduinus Professor Regius.’’ The date and 
place of publication and printer’s name are 
missing, but otherwise the book is in good 
condition. 

I should be very glad if any of your 
readers could tell me who this Professor 
was, his date and his college. The D.N.B 
does not mention him, unless, indeed, the 
latinizing has effectually disguised his real 
name. Notes and interpretation are in 
Latin, and the type and printing indicate 
that the book is not modern. 


F. Oster. 
80, Crescent Road, Toronto, Canada, 


ANGIER: JAMES Warp.—In 355, Dodwell 
P.C.C., Sarah Cudworth, mortgagor of the 
Pentagon Chapel, the site of which is now 
occupied by All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
recites legacies received by her from Mr. 
Angier and her friend the late James Ward, 
Esq., both received prior to September, 1792. 
James Ward appears to have died in 1772 or 
| the previous year. 

Neither P.C.C. nor the Archdeacons’ 
| Courts of London or Middlesex contain the 
‘wills. They may be of Norwich. Has any 
| reader knowledge of them ? 

J. C. WHrItTEBROOK. 


Devon and Cornish EMIGRANTS 10 
| America, 1630.—At 12 S. viii. 430 it is 
| stated that a number of people from these 
| counties were sent over to America by Mason 
| about 1630. Where can I find particulars 
| of this event and is there a published list of 


| these emigrants’ names ? 
| J. H. RB. 


| Reynorps or Hartrston, Norrorx.—Can 
| anyone give me any information with refer- 
‘ence to the ancestry of Robert Reynolds, who 
was buried at Harleston, Norfolk, in 1711! 
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His daughter was the mother of Martin | Wales, unless the fact of its being only a 
Joseph Routh, President of Magdalen Col-| Principality should be held, heraldically, to 


lege, Oxford. | be a bar to its inclusion. 
E. L. R. Here, again, the matter appeared to rest 
; without any further pubiic discussion, 
CorratL Famtty, — I wonder if anyone though I did receive communications from 


could give me the history of the Corralls, Weish correspondents on the subject. 
a French family of silversmiths, who were However, on Mr. Faithfull Begg, a couple 
residing at Lutterworth, Leicestershire, in of years later, returning to the charge, and 
1720, and lived there until within the last | jn the same journal—but this time suggest- 
fifty years. ; | ing additional changes to those he had pre- 
D. M. Cox. | viously made, such as the inclusion of India 
: —I again combated the idea of any such 
change as being both unwise and unneces- 


s |sary. This led to a somewhat lengthy dis- 

Replies. cussion in the pages of the Morning Post. 

WELSH NATIONAL EMBLEM. Being still of the opinion that the daily 
(12 S. xii. 189, 237, 274). press was of too ephemeral a character for 


bias _ | the discussion of such a subject, I thought I 
Your correspondent, D. or G., at the first | might again venture to address your readers 
reference, asks what is the correct national | jin ‘N. & Q.’—the natural medium, I think, 
emblem for Wales, which he had always for heraldic subjects open to public discus- 
understood to be the wild daffodil, though | sion—and contributed a long notet dealing 
the leek would now appear, he says, to! rather widely with the whole subject. 
have usurped its position; and he desires This note, I presume, your correspondent 
to know what authorities have attributed | has not seen, and as it might be rather 
the leek to Wales, and if they are Welsh | difficult now to avail himself of these various 
ones. | references, I would ask the forbearance of 
This subject is, however, by no means a | our Editor whilst I endeavour to pick out 
new one to ‘N. & Q.’ It has been involved | from those articles so much of the subject 
in the larger and, perhaps, more important | matter as throws light upon the questions 
issue of a suggested change in the Royal your correspondent is more particularly 
Arms, made a few years ago to signalise the | anxious to elucidate, namely, what is the 
adoption of the name of Windsor as_ the | correct Welsh national emblem, the leek or 
family name of our Royal House, and giving | the daffodil. 
our “‘ Overseas Dominions”? a_ practical; Amongst my Welsh correspondence, I 
share in our national insignia by substitut-| yeceived a letter from a Scottish F.S.A., 
ing some heraldic emblem representative of | who said (and this I repeated in ‘N. & Q.’ 
them in place of the reduplicated coat—! in my later article) that 
representing England—of the three lions, the attempt to oust the leek as a national 
passant in the fourth quarter of the present | emblem in favour of a doubtful daffodil, the 
Royal Arms. | placing of a daffodil in the watermark on the 
This s tion was first made, so far as | PCW Treasury, notes, and the idea of quarter- 
EBoS us » 80 tar ©S | ing the Colonies and India on the arms while 
I am aware, in the pages of the Morning | the Welsh dragon does not appear is repulsive 
Post of July 31, 1917, by Mr. Faithfull to the national pride and would be resisted. 
Begg, whose letter, apparently, drew forth! _ I had indeed suggested that the red 
no reply; and I, thinking that perhaps the | dragon might be given an equal share in 
daily press was scarcely the vehicle for a| the Royal Arms; but one has to remember 
discussion upon such a technical subject, | that it was but the national badge, not the 
subsequently raised the whole question in | a@rms of the country. In my article I had 
‘N &Q.,’* and there recorded my objection | cited both Boutell and Woodward as author- 
to the suggested alteration. At the same | ities for the assertion that arms for Wales, 
time I put forward the suggestion that if | both North and South, certainly did exist. 
any alteration in the Royal Arms were to| But which of the three distinct coats—all 
be made it might more fittingly, in my | having reference to lions, either passant or 
opinion, take the form of the inclusion of | rampant—should be selected to represent 


*12 S. iii. 435. | 12S. vi. 
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Wales, should it presently be decided that 
she should be represented in any new Royal 
Arms, was left to higher authorities to 
decide. It would certainly be a curious 
coincidence if the question should turn out 
to be the mere substitution of Welsh lions 
for English ones. But from which coat? 


And I went on to say that in face of this | 


evidence of the existence of ancient arms 
for the Principality, I could no longer sug- 
gest that the red dragon should be promoted 
from the dignity of a badge to an equal 
share in the royal arms. 

And I advanced a further reason why the 
red dragon would not, perhaps, be suitable 
as a component part of our royal arms. 
Since the genera] disuse of the numerous 
personal badges used by our Sovereigns— 
which dates from the time of Queen Anne— | 
the royal badges have been more clearly 
defined, and now consist, as settled under 
the Sign Manual in 1801, of the rose, the 
thistle, and the shamrock for England, Scot- 
land and Ireland respectively; whilst “a | 
dragon, wings addorsed gules, passant on a 
mount vert’’ represents Wales. | 

With this extensive prelude, I now come | 
to what more nearly concerns your cor- 
respondent’s question as to the authority for | 
the leek or the daffodil as the Welsh national 
emblem or badge, and as to this I would | 
again refer to my later article in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
My Welsh correspondent, as I there men- | 
tioned, had sent me, apropos of his remarks | 
upon the leek, a copy of a very interesting 
pamphlet upon the question as to which 
is the proper national emblem for Wales— 
the leek or the daffodil—contributed by 
Mr. A. E. Hughes to Vol. xxvi of the 
Cymmrodorion Society’s publications (1916), 
which Society had published some ten years 
before a paper by Mr. Ivo B. John, advo- 
cating the claim of the daffodil to that 
honour. Mr. Hughes traces the connexion 
of the leek with Wales from the time of 
the battle of Crécy (1346), when that flower, | 


which abounded on the battle-field, was 
worn by the Welsh in their head-pieces. 
This pre-supposes, of course, a _ greater 


antiquity ; but, says Mr. Hughes (p. 39): 

the Crécy tradition has indeed shewn a ten- 
dency to cling to Court circles until com- 
paratively recent times, but cannot apparently 
hoast of such an array of support as the St. | 
David tradition. ; 

He also refers to the connexion of the leek | 
with St. David’s Day (March 1), and cites 
evidence that in the times of the 


| royal circles 


| sovereign Henry VIII, the yeomen of the 
| King’s Guard presented a leek on §t, 
, David's Day to his elder daughter, the 
| Princes Mary. 

This connexion is alluded to by Shakes. 
| peare in ‘ King Henry V’ (Act iv, Se. vii), 
in the scene between the King and _ the 
Welshman Fluellen, which would appear to 
be the earliest reference to the origin of the 
custom in English literature. It is there 
referred to as ‘‘ an ancient custom.’’ This 
pamphlet of Mr. Hughes’ makes out, | 

think, a very strong case why the leek, and 

not the daffodil, should be regarded as the 

| national emblem for Wales, and I pointed 


| out that this question had practically been 


concluded in favour of the leek when his 
Majesty, a few years ago, ordained that the 
leek should be worn as we now see it in the 
head-dress of his newly formed Welsh 
Guards, in conjunction with the rose, the 
thistle, and the shamrock of the other royal 
regiments of foot-guards. 

By this act Mr. Hughes, at all events, 


'must have been pleased to realize that the 
| “* Crécy tradition’? has now shown some- 


thing more that ‘‘a tendency to cling to 
””? and has become incorporated 
in them. 

J. S. Upat, F.s.a. 


9 


By a “‘ national emblem ’’ might be meant 


| (1) a national badge sanctioned by the Col- 


lege of Arms for certain definite uses, or (2) 
a national emblem established by custom 
and by general usage of the people at large. 
In the case of Wales the heraldic emblem is 
the dragon rouge on a mount vert, as shown 
in the armorial achievement of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, and in the King’s Colour 
of the Welsh Guards, etc. It is not in use 
as the badge of that regiment, probably 
because a dragon is the badge of about six 
others, including the Welch Fusiliers. 

If Wales has had a_ popular national 
badge, it is the leek, though that has been 
regarded generally as an emblem  appro- 


'priated to March 1, St. David’s Day, and 


more honoured in England than in Wales. 
Owen in his ‘Cambrian Biography,’ 1803, 
p. 86, says that he never heard of such a 
patron saint, nor of the leek as his symbol, 
until he became acquainted therewith in 
London. Nevertheless, even if he were right 
then, yet ‘The Book of Days,’ 1864, i, 320, 
says that 

gilt leeks are still carried in procession by 


Tudor the Welsh branches of Friendly Societies, and 
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the national badge may be seen decorating the 
mantel-pieces in Welsh 
versary of the patron saint of the Princi- 
pality. 

Both this book and Brand’s 
Antiquities’ (Ellis) 


‘ Popular 
have articles on the 


use of the leek on St. David’s Day, with | 
1544 | 


many quotations from the 
onwards. 

As the leek has been adopted, since 1915, 
as the badge of the Welsh Guards, it has 
now Official sanction as a national emblem. 
The daffodil has been used, as far as I can 


discover, only during the last few years, 


year 


and I seem to remember that it was first | 


suggested by a statesman still living; but 
as it is to be found in the watermark of the 
new Treasury notes, it also has official 
sanction. 

R. L. C. 


CassILIs, GLENLUCE ABBEY AND THOMAS 
Hay (12 S. xii. 280).—If Mr. Warnewricur 
will refer to McKerlie’s ‘Lands and their 


Owners on Galloway,’ vol. i. p. 187, he will | the King and Prince use the badge of a red 


a letter dated ‘‘Amboise, 23rd March, 1559,”’ | dragon on a green mount, for Wales; also 


fnd what purports to be the translation of 


from ‘‘ Francis and Mary, by the Grace of 
God King and Queen of the French and 
Scots,’ urging Nicholas, Cardinal of Ser- 
moneta, ‘‘ most worthy promoter of our 
affairs in Scotland,’’ to move the Pope Pius 
IV to appoint Thomas Hay, senior, as Abbot 
to the Monastery of Glenluce, ‘‘ now vacant 


by the death of the Venerable Father James, | 


its last Abbot.”” On the following page 
McKerlie states that Thomas Hay was 
appointed under a bull issued by Pius IV 


in the first year of his pontificate—dated 
May, 1506. 
McKerlie was a very confused writer, 


often extremely inaccurate, and he does not | 
explain where the documents quoted may be | 
seen, nor whether he had seen them himself. | 
Iam unable to throw any light on _ the | 
identity of James, the deceased Abbot. | 

In modernising the spelling in the quota- | 
from the ‘ Historie of the Kennedyis,’ Mr. 
Warnewnrtcut gives ‘‘ Carmachaine’’ as the | 
name of the hired assassin, instead 
“Carnachaine,”’ 
inal. Carnachan 
family name in the district. | 

Hersert MaxweEtt. 


Tae Arms or WatEs (12 S. xii. 286).— 
Mrs. Copr’s wish to see the Principality of | 
Wales represented heraldically in the shield | 
of the Prince of Wales was anticipated by | 


houses on the anni- | 


his Majesty the King as far back as 1911. 
By order in Council of Mar. 4, 1911, the 


| arms of Saxony, customarily borne in pre- 


tence on the Prince’s arms, were removed, 
and, in place thereof, were substituted the 
following arms as representing the Princi- 
pality of Wales, viz. :—Quarterly or and 
gules four lions passant guardant counter- 
changed, ensigned by the coronet of his 
degree. 
F. Sypxey Eben. 

May I point out that the Armorial 
Achievement of the Prince of Wales has 
contained since 1911 an _  “inescutcheon, 
quarterly or and gules, four lions passant- 
gardant counter-changed, ensigned by his 
coronet closed, to represent Wales, and that 
it was so introduced in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the Welsh people; that 


| this coat of four lions passant was borne by 


Llewelyn ab Grufiydd, prince of [all] Wales; 
that this same coat is used iv represent 
Wales on Queen Elizabeth’s tomb; that both 


that competent authorities believe that the 
feathers badge represents the Prince as heir 


| apparent and not as Prince of Wales; and 
| finally that the coronet was added to the 


feathers before the reign of Edward VI, who 
as heir apparent, third but only surviving 
son of Henry VIII, used the feathers in 
their present form as early as 1543, although 
he was never Prince of Wales. 

The Prince as Duke of Cornwall uses a 
distinct shield of arms. 

R. L. C. 


BroapsTone (12 8. xii. 292).—This word 


| word, as applied to special stones and hence 


place-names, as Ehrenbreitstein quoted by 
Mr. WatNEWRIGHT, has an early origin 
and a very different meaning from ‘‘ free- 
stone’’ or ‘‘ ashlar,’? as given in diction- 
aries. Among the deeds of Totnes Priory I 
found abstracts from two Court Rolls of 


Totnes. The first dated 1459 mentions the 


| water supply of this ancient borough—‘‘ that 
: 2 of Richard Hoigge hitherto obstructs the true 
as it stands in the orig- course of the same water near the Brodc- 
is still a pretty frequent | stone to the prejudice of the burgesses of 


the aforesaid ‘town.’’ 


In 1471 the Court Roll reads :—‘‘ that 


those water-courses proceeding and running 
from the spring called Harperswille in the 
old street there without the west gate of the 
borough of Tottonia aforesaid should have 
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a course directly to a certain spot called le 
Brodestone.”’ 

We thought that this Broadstone, like the 
Brutus Stone still existing in the High 


Street outside the East Gate, might have been | 


some ancient boundary. Recent considera- 
tion of the history of Cockington, also in 
South Devon, has shown, from the evidence 
of Manor Rolls and ancient deeds, that 
Chelston Manor derives its name from 
Shylston (as it was early rendered), and is 
identical with the place-name to be found 
in Modbury, also in Brendon, and at the 
well-known Shilstone-farm at Drewsteignton 
(in Domesday Book written Selvestan), 
where is to be seen to this day the scylfe- 


staen, ‘‘ shelf-stone,”” or dolmen (the  so- 
called Spinster’s Rock), which is_ the 
undoubted origin of the name. Searching» 


for many years for any clue which might 
suggest where the dolmen stood in the 


ancient manor of Chelston, I have found | 


in the Manor Rolls of 1532 a record that 


** John Peter allowed the flow of water at | 
called | 


Brode Stone to go into the road 
Brode-Stone Ways by reason of which the 


aforesaid road is muddy and deep, to the | 


danger of the lord’s tenants.”’ 

On July 7, 1533, the Brodde Stone and 
Brode Stone Ways are again mentioned, and 
the site is indubitably identified in a Note 
Book of the year 1800 as a thin strip of land 
some eight times as long as it is wide, com- 


prising a little over two acres, and then known | 


as Broadstone meadow, but now unfortun- 
ately obliterated by the Great Western Rail- 
way extension in 1858 from Torre to Tor- 
quay and Paignton. Occurring in a valley 
of alluvial deposit where there are no stones, 
there can be little doubt that this meadow 
contained the ‘‘ dolmen”’ or perhaps tha 


Kistvaen of some prehistoric chieftain, and | 
OL a | 
Brode Stone Ways and the peculiar shape | 


be added, the mention 


it may 


of the meadow suggest that even some form 


| ordinary number of various combinations in 
| placenames that not impossibly the 
| *‘ stone’ has dropped out in some instances, 
| and we have:—Broadallhead; Broadbarroy 
| (not improbably another form of Broad. 
| stone); Broadbeech; Broadbridge; Broad. 
bury Castle (a most likely reference to 
| dolmen); Broaddown; Broadford; Broad. 
| hele; Broadlease; -leigh, ley, ley down, 
mead, moor, oak, park, parkham, ridge, 
; sands, way, wood, and other instances in 
the county of Devon. 
Huex R. Wark, 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 

| In the title of Kenelm Henry Digby's 
'* The Broad Stone of Honour,’ ‘‘ Broad” and 
| ‘* Stone’ are printed as separate words. 
In his preface to the book in its original 
form (1822), Digby explains his reason for 
chosing the name :— 

Wherefore I have enterprized, under the 
favour and correction of all noble gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, to frame and imprint a book 
of ensamples and doctrines, which I call The 
Broad Stone of Honour; [This title is in Gothic 
type] seeiag that it will be.a fortress, like that 
rock upon the Rhine, where coward or traitor 
never stood, which bears this proud title, and 
is impregnable. ... . ae 

The title-page of each volume in the 
re-written work (in four books), has an 
engraving of a castle on a lofty rock over- 
_hanging a wide river, presumably intended 
| for the ancient castle of Ehrenbreitstein, not 
the modern fortress. According to Meyer's 
‘ Konversations-Lexicon,’ 5th ed., the castle 
belonged in early days to a noble family in 
which the name Erembert prevailed ; hence 
‘* Erembertstein,’? which became fater 
Ehrenbreitstein. But no authority for this 
statement is given. 


Epwarp BEensty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


‘‘ SHOEMAKER, STICK To your Last!” 
(12 S. xii. 293).—The story is told by Pliny, 
|‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxxv., 10 (36), 84 and 8. 


[12 S. XII. Apri 28, 19%, 





of stone avenue may have formed the cus-| When Apelles had finished a picture he used 
tomary adjunct to the dolmen or Kistvaen. | to exhibit it in a place where it could b& 

These two instances give a meaning to the | seen by passers-by, and _ conceal himself 
use of the word Broadstone as an early | behind it, so that he might benefit by their 
place-name which may find confirmation in | criticisms. A shoemaker found fault with 
other parts of the country and _ possibly | the shoes as they had one eye (ansa) wanting. 
explain the familiar Ehrenbreitstein:—the Next day, his criticism having apparently 
Ehrentempel or Pantheon of the Gods; tlie | been effective in producing an alteration, he 
sacred dolmen. Is it known whether such | was emboldened to offer his opinion on 4 
an early interment ever found place on the | leg; whereupon the painter looked out from 
Ehrenbreitstein ? his concealment and told him indignantly 


“Broad” enters into such an extra- not to criticise higher than the shoe, “™ 
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supra crepidam sutor iudicaret.”” Pliny 
adds that this passed into a proverb. 

Valerius Maximus tells tie 
fully (viii. 12 ext. 3), and without mention- 
ing the artist’s name. 
is ‘‘ supra plantam ascendere vetuit.’’ We 
have the proverbial use in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xxviii, 1. 10, ‘“‘ supra plantam, ut 
dicitur, evagatus.”’ 
worter,’ where Greek parallels are given. 
It will be noticed the common citation of 
the Latin as ‘‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam”’ is 
wrong. 

German has a proverb like the English : 
“Schuster bleib’ bei deinem Leisten.’’ 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


Morgans or Gatway (12 8. xii. 270).— 
This query will be interesting to Victorians 
as identifying the settler who gave his name 
to Gardiner’s Creek, Melbourne. In the 
Port Phillip Almanacs for 1842 and 1847, 


I find the name of ‘‘ John Gardiner, set- | 


tler,”” but his residence is given as ‘‘ Upper 
Weiraby.”” This is presumably the river 
Werribee, which flows into Port Phillip 
some miles to the west of Melbourne. Gar- 
diner’s Creek, however, flows into the Yarra 


story less | 


The phrase with him | 


See A. Otto’s ‘ Sprich- | 


probably that of a D.D., and the portrait 
most likely that of a Dean or Canon. 

J. Ee FW. 
| Winterton, Lincs. 
I should say that the portrait is that of 
| @ parson in preacher’s gown and _ bands, 
| with wig of a style dating at least from 
| 1750, and with hood which, if black and 
white, is M.A., Camb. As to the shape of 
| hood in front, compare with a figure in 
| Speede’s map of Cambridgeshire, 1611. 
A. G. Keaty. 


GoopyEaR, GoopIER, GooDERE (12 S. xii. 
| 273).—-Surely this is the natural descendant 
i of the Anglo-Saxon personal name Goder, 
| Godere, or Godhere ; which occurs nine times 
|in Searle’s ‘ Onomasticon,’ and as the 
| name of a moneyer, usually a chief citizen, 

upon coins of London, Maldon, and Stam- 
| ford, under the late Saxon Kings? There 
| are also variants of the name at other mints. 
| See the British Numismatic Journals, 
| Hildebrand’s ‘Anglosachsiska Mynt,’ and 
| the British Museum Catalogue. A Hubert 
| Fitz-Godvere, however, occurs in Normandy 
in 1190 (Mag. Rot. Scac. Norm.). 

W. J. ANDREW. 


some four miles to the east of the centre of | 


Melbourne. The district to the south of it 
was known by the name of the Creek; it is 
mentioned in the Almanac for 1847 but not 
in that of 1842, so it was probably first 
inhabited between those dates. The road 
leading to it from the city was known as 
the Gardiner’s Creek Road, but it was later 
renamed the Toorak Road, and the district 
is now the fashionable suburb of Toorak. 
The name of John Gardiner is not found in 
the next Almanac I have, for 1854, so he 
must have died or left the country before 


that date, but if is perpetuated in the name | 
as 
Koogongkoot or Gardiner’s Creek, and of a | 


of the creek, now marked on the map 


railway station in its vicinity. 
C. W. Frreprace. 

IpentTrFIcATION oF CostumEe (12 S. xii. 
291).—The academical hood is represented as 
worn in the eigtheenth century, in a form 
transitional from the proper way, in which 
it covers not only the shoulders but all round 
the chest, to the present debased form in 
Which it hangs by a strap placed in front 
of the neck. There is a portrait in the 
Chapter Library at Durham that shows the 
hood exactly as in the miniature represented 
at the above reference. The wig and bands 
belong to the same period. The gown is 


Joun Leecu (12 S. xii. 290).—His birth- 
place is well known to us, and is described 
{in the L.C.C. ‘Indication of Houses of 
| Historical Interest,’ vol. ii, 1909, pp. 11-13. 
| Surely he is famous enough to have his name 
printed correctly. 
[The Editor apologizes most humbly for 
having omitted to make the correction.| 





Motes on Books. 


The Idea of Personality in Sufism. By R. A. 
Nicholson. (Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net). 

THE subject of these lectures is of the highest 
| interest, both on account of its importance 
fe because it has hitherto been but little 
| 
| 


explored. Mohammedan mysticism has been 

recognised as defective, and has been assumed 
| to be pantheistic. Dr. Nicholson begins by 
| pointing out that no Moslem theologians have 
| questioned themselves about the “ personality” 
| of God, and that the very phrase “ divine per- 
| sonality ” is without an adequate equivalent in 

any Mohammedan language. He takes as the 
| test of belief in a personal God the belief that 
| personal relations may, or do, exist between 
| God and the worshipper, following, perhaps 
| unnecessarily, a dictum to that effiect of Prof. 
| Webb. Though the Moslems lay great stress 
|on the vast and essential difference between 
| the Creator and all created beings, the possi- 
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bility of such relations is exemplified in the 
Prophet himself. As worked out by Sufism, 
intercourse with the Divine Being has to ad- 
just itself on the one hand to the mystical 
experience of individuals, and on the other to 
the intransigeant and strongly transcendent 
unitarianism of orthodox Moslem theology. 
To the Sufi, as to the Christian mystic, the 
problem presented itself in the main as a 
practical one; its solution was found in love 
—in the union of Lover and Beloved. This 
solution the several Sufi writers elaborate into 
theories which at one extreme touch 
theism, at the other are derived from and in 





no small measure resemble the scheme of | 


thought of Christianity. In this last connec- 
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pan- | 


(301.); Elmes’s Life of Wren contains a hole 
graph note of Sir Christopher’s, as well ‘gg 
several other insertions worth having (28],); 
there are a good example of Leicester’s writing 
(121. 10s.) and—to be had for no more t¢ 
121. 12s.—the letter of appeal from Crabbe’ 
his distress to Edmund Burke. Among the 
fifteen or twenty American items there are alsp 
two good MSS.—a petition of Peter Butler of 
Boston to Oliver Cromwell (71. 10s.) and ¢ 
survey of the British Colonies in No 
America, written in 1748 by Robert Dinwiddi 
who was afterwards Lieut.-Governor of Vin 
| ginia (521. 10s.) One of the most interesting 
autographs—though whose is not certain—ig in 
| Lord Glencairn’s copy of the first issue of the 


nection, the most interesting author is Hallaj. | first Edinburgh edition of Burns’s poems, where 
His doctrine has been comparatively recently | a verse hitherto unknown has been added to 
elucidated by M. Louis Massignon and Dr.| the poem “ Again rejoicing nature sees ” (751); 
Nicholson’s sketch of it and of the history | another, a note by Tennyson, is in a first 
and character of Hallaj, would alone make/| edition of the ‘ Poems’ of 1883 (101. 10s.) The 


these lectures worth having. Hallai’s account | 
of the nature and role of Iblis seems a further | 
reaching illustration of the same tendency in | 
the human mind as we see in attempts to, 
explain the treachery of Judas from a good 
motive. 

Ghazali is a figure that has deeply engaged 
the interest of Western students. He has 
been compared, perhaps not altogether happily, 
with St. Augustine; Dr. Nicholson invites the 
reader to compare him with a modern writer 
whose religious attitude is that of the average 


thoughtful person, neither trained in theology | 


nor experienced mystically; and the compari- 
son, so far as the extracts given permit it, 
certainly brings the eleventh century Moham- 
medan thinker, in his practical aspect, very 


near to the general religious consciousness of | 


the present day. e last lecture reinforces 
the account of the personal, as against the 
pantheistic apprehension of the Divine in 
Mohammedanism, and sets out those functions 
of the Prophet as mediator, intercessor, and 
centre of a Logos dostrine in which Sufism has 
more or less closely approximated him to 
Christian doctrine. Dr. Nicholson writes with 
his customary attractiveness, and 
with his customary happiness in quotation, 
and though strictly philosophical and theo- 
logical implications could not be drawn out 
in so short a course, these lectures are of 
= value for the better understanding of 
slam. 





Booxse.ters’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue for April (No. 
236) comprises nearly 260 items. The MSS. 
and autographs are numerous, and many of 
them very good, as indeed in several cases may 
be seen by the illustrations. An autograph 
letter in English from Voltaire, “au Chatau de 
tournay ” to “ Monsieur Smithe 

sanne is of considerable intrinsic interest, and 
also a pleasant example of the writer’s hand 


illustrates | 
| Merchiston are three or four notable items, 


he” at Lau-| 


original MS., with its drawings and diagrams, 
of the ‘Course of Mathematical Learning 
taught at the Royal Academy, Portsmouth’ 
“performed by N. K. Tomlinson,” as student, 
in 1806 (15l.) is worth a mention, but the most 


| considerable of the MSS. is George North’ 


‘Brief Discourse of Rebellion and Rebells,” 
written about 1576,—an original, unpublished, 
it would seem virtually unknown work, which 
comes from the Wroxton Abbey Library (1801) 
The engravings and First Editions described in 
this Catalogue are of interest not inferior to 
the MSS., but we have only space to mention 
the First Edition of Pope’s and Swift’s Mis- 
cellany (71.) 

Messrs. Sotheran’s Catalogue (No. 783) pre 
sents an impressive array of old mathematical 
books. Our old friend Cocker is represented 
by a baker’s dozen of copies of which two ate 
of importance-—first editions, namely, of the 
‘ Arithmetic’ and the ‘ Decimal Arithmetic,’ 
dated respectively 1678 and 1685, and_ priced 
respectively 311. 10s. and 121. 12s. Archbishop 
Bradwardine’s ‘ Geometrica Speculativa,’ in 
Petit’s edition of 1511, is something of a prize 
at 81. 8s., and so is the copy, dated 1670, of Car- 
amuel’s ‘ Mathesis Nova.’ Under Napier of 


the best being the 1618 (second) edition of the 
‘ Logarithms,’ “ printed for Simon Waterson,” 


| offered for 271. 10s. We noted also the follow- 


ing among many others: a good copy of Kep 
ler; ‘Auszug aus der uralten Messe-Kunst 
Archimedis ’ (1616: 121. 12s.); Lazesio’s ‘ Libro 
| de Abaco ’—first edition, 1518 (121. 12s.); Ls 
Hire’s ‘Conic Sections’ (Paris, Michallet, 
| 1685), offered for 71. 15s.; two examples of 
| Recorde’s ‘Ground of the Artes’ (1558: 40. 
| and 1575: 251.) several interesting entries under 
| Regiomontanus; the ‘Opus Palatinum de Tri 
| angulis ’ of Rheticus (1596: 211.); the 1779 
| edition of the ‘ Oeuvres Complates ’ of Pascal 
| (21. 15s.), and, finally, Galileo’s ‘ Le Operazioni 
| del Compasso’—first edition, 1606, for which 50l. 
| is the price asked. 
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